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DRURY LANE. 


Monday.—King John, and Acis and Gal- 
atea, 


Tuesday.—The Road to Ruin, and The 
Follies of a Night. 


Wednesday.—As You Like It, and Follies 
of a Night. 
Thursday.—Othello, and Patter versus 
Clatter, and the Attic Story. 
Friday.—As You Like It, and La Son- 
nainbula, 
Saturday—Provoked Husband, Eton Boy, 
and Attic Story. 
Ir any further proof were required 
to test the fine spirit that animates 
the management of this house, the 
revival of Shakspeare’s noble histori- 
cal play of King John on Monday 
evening must have satisfied the most 
fastidious and acute observers. So 
the former efforts of Mr. Macready 
to elevate the stage, and place the 
incomparable and imperishable works 
of our English bard, whose works 





are for all time and ages, before his 
admirers in all the pride and gran- 
deur of reality, and the employment 
of the best talent, strict attention to 
costume and rare beauty of scenery, 
an imitation of nature in all its va- 
ried details and nicety of hues, our 
columns, week by week, have borne 
proud and ample testimony. The 
representations of As You Like It 
and Acis and Galatea, from their 
superb garniture and splendid per- 
fection of appointments, have taken 
the whole town by surprise, and 
their frequent repetitions to highly 
respectable audiences happily attest 
the sound judgment and classical 
taste of the management that essayed 
the launch of such magnificently 
freighted prizes. Both Mr. Mac- 
ready and his public patrons have 
found their good account in them, 
and as his season has matured and 
his prospects have proved auspi- 





cious, the lessee has been encourag- 
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ed to send on the waters of public 
opinion a barque of superior tonnage 
and more costly burden on a voy- 
age of greater enterprize and fame. 
Favouring gales, therefore, awaited | 
the re-appearance and refit of the 
King John on its night of representa- 
tion, and as it proudly sailed on- 
wards in pompand grandeur, increas- 
ing gales gallantly aided its course, 
and it entered the harbour of safety 
amid a perfect storm of enthusiastic 
approbation. To drop all meta- 
phor, and descend to particulars : 
we must first remark with gratitude 
the effort to place the first of our 
immortal Shakspeare’s historical 
plays in perfect grandeur and com- 
pleteness of array before an intellect- 
ual British public. 


Previous to the upraising of the 
curtain Beethoven’s martial sympho- 
ny in C minor was played with vast 

ower, precision, and effect, by the 
nely selected orchestra, It was ad- 
mirably descriptive of the scenes, 
and, asa mtn passionately toned 
the mind for the terrible events of the 
tragedy. The opening scene of King 
John seated on his throne, and sur- 
rounded by his attendant Court, 
ew at once the superb taste, 
splendour, and magnificence that 
had, totally regardless of expense, 
been lavished on the revival of this 
stirring and powerful drama, The 
Tempest, Henry the Fifth, As You 
Like It, and the Acis and Galatea, 
were on the re-production, by the 





eminent lessee, severally regarded as 
prodigies of high art and acumen of 
mind, but in placing the great work 
in — on his stage, Mr. Mac- 
ready has in decoration, grouping, 
and costuming, excelled all his a 
er efforts. There is a completeness 
of design, a faithful adherence to 
the customs and manners of the 
Gothic times, a harmony and entire 
finish preserved throughout, that 
cause the scene to be enjoyed as one 
of actual reality, of present, living, 
real existence, a history in which we 





feel that we ourselves are actors and 
participators. The scenery is all 
new from beginning to end, and 
forms a beautiful and varied gallery 
for the eye of theartist. Fine baron- 
ial halls, lovely landscapes, wooded 
and shady groves, battlements and 
towers, succeed each other in charm- 
ing variety ; and the fortified city of 
Angiers, with its frowning but- 
tresses and lofty embattlements, the 
citizens on the watch from their 
heights, the encamped fields in the 
back-ground, Northampton Castle, 
its keep and dungeon, Swinstead 
Abbey, and the venerable Abbey of 
St. Edmund’s Bury, form splendid 
illustrations of the drama. The 
stage is also thronged with the stal- 
wart forms of the middle ages, mail- 
ed figures, kings, lords, princes, 
peers, priests, monks, cardinals, and 
ambassadors, with their courtly 
suits; knights of all orders and de- 
gree costumed with picturesque ac- 
curacy, and embodying together at 
one time three hundred artists in en- 
tirely new dresses, form a most im- 
posing and animated coup d'eil. 
The battle scenes are vividly strik- 
ing; the distant clash of arms, the 
martial fires from distant hill, the 
commanding trumpet, and the roll- 
ing drum, mingling with the cries of 
victory, and the military music now 
distinct, new forte, and now dying 
away on the floating breeze, are all 
heard and complete the stirring ac- 
tion of the scene. 

In noticing the acting of this mag- 
nificent creation of Shakspeare, a 
ie ig embodying more intel- 
ectual, poetical, and moral interest 
than any other, and which is pecu- 
liarly worthy of all the adornment 
which theatrical art can bestow; we 
must select for our especial praise the 
Lady Constance of Miss Helen Fau- 
cit. The character of Constance is 
one of the most stupendous tragic 
nature within the entire range of the 

| drama—terrific, bold, and power- 
| ful, A mother tortured by the sepa- 
\ ration of a son,—her only fond joy, 
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—her only life. Rage, grief, irony,— ; tune, 





power in affection, power in defiance, | 


power in grief, power in despair,— 
a character in which her sorrows are 
depicted so strongly, so mightily, 
that she summons kings to bow to 
her throne. All this Miss Faucit 
effected, and her ejaculation of 
“ Here I and sorrow sit,” was one 
of the finest points that we ever re- 
member to have heard, and was rap- 
turously caught up by the entire 
house, and applauded to the very 
echo. Another instance is, while 
King Philip is in colloquy with 
Constance, the martial music of the 
English army is heard at a distance ; 
and during the frantic rage of Con- 
stance, at the alliance of the sove- 
reigns, and the marriage of Lewis 
and Blanche, the sounds of festive 
celebration render more intense the 
effect of her passionate lament. 

Miss Faucit is a truly Shakspeari- 
an actress, and we rejoice that in the 
revival of this piece, her pathos 
and energy will so frequently be 
made public. Her om, Vale Ar- 
thur, acted by a well-trained little 
girl, Miss Newcombe, was the 
perfection of a child acting. The 
scene with Hubert in the dungeon 
keep of Northampton Castle, where 
the horrid business of putting out 
the eyes with red hot pincers, her 
appeal to the conscience-stricken vil- 
lain, and its effect, were almost too 
real. The sympathy of the audience 
was thoroughly roused, and loudly 
testified. We with pleasure con- 
eede our meed of approbation to 
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is very beautiful; he has 
found him a benefactor in the begin- 


| ning, and, though none feel greater 
| horror at the death of Arthur, he 





Miss Ellis, who pleasantly personat- | 


ed Queen Elinor; her demeanour 
was all that could be desired. 
Faulconbridge is a splendid fellow ! 
He is the very personification of the 
dauntlesss courage and thorough- 
going fidelity of a rude age, with a 
shrewdness and power of reflection 
that makes him a sort of chorus to 
the play, besides being one of its 
principal agents. Theattachment to 
the person and not the crimes of 
John, in this bluff soldier of for- 





inspires John with new courage 
when his spirits fail him, and he is 
the faithful attendant of his death- 
bed. Faulconbridge is all of a piece; 
he is proud of the lion-hearted King 
as a father; he is eager for every op- 
portunity for displaying his strength 
and personal courage. He bullies 
Austria with a vindictiveness, and 
he threatens Salisbury, to show that 
he will not be himself threatened 
with impunity, though it is obvious 
that his feelings towards Hubert were 
pow much the same as those of 

ngsword, When all the rebel 
barons are gone, and Faulconbridge 
is left with Hubert and the body of 
Arthur, then can his manly indigna- 
tion speak freely out. 

In scenes like these Mr. Anderson 
is quite at home, and throughout, 
he carried the bearing of Faulcon- 
bridge with a force and power that 
leave him without a competitor. 
The brother of Faulconbridge, where 
he disputes the inheritance, in the 
first scene, is cleverly played by Mr. 
M. Barnett; and Salisbury, in the 
hands ot Mr. Elton, is a very pro- 
minent part, and added greatly to 
the interest of the drama. Mr. Phelps 
is an admirableHubert. He is an actor 
possessing more natural manly pathos 
than any other performer now living. 
His reply to his alarmed victim, the 
boy-prince Arthur, “I will not touch 
thine eyes,” was a wonderfully eee 
erful appeal to the audience, and was 


, adequately felt, Mr. Hudson, as the 


Dauphin of France, Mr. Graham as 
Philip, and Mr, Ryder as the Cardi- 


| nal, were also greatly distinguished 


by the fidelity and energy of their 
impersonations. 

Sook because not least, of King 
John. In this character, Mr. Ma- 
cready is himself alone. As a lead- 
ing tragedian, he here holds absolute 
power: he has no competitor near 
his throne. 
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By the power of truth, truth to 
Shakespeare and to human nature, 
Mr. Macready preserves an interest 
in the character throughout, and ren- 
ders it most touching where, in fee- 
bler hands, it would lose all regard 
whatever. We tolerate the usurper 
in the warlike king of England: his 
gallant bearing, his prompt defiance, 
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his excitement in the strife, and his | 


impetuous disdain of papal interfer- 
ence— 

**Ha! Majesty, how high thy glory towers 
When the rich blood of Kings 1s set on fire.” 

Mr. Macready’s King John is best 
where he approaches domestic pas- 
sions, and has to give way to soft and 
overwhelming emotions. Nothing 
can be finer than his loud whisper to 
Hubert in the words, “a grave ;” or 
put in a better tone of affected ease 
than in the following passage, in 
which he says he could be merry 
now, and will not tell Hubert what 
he intends for him. The King John 
of Mr. Macready is the real histori- 
cal King John; the  vacillating, 
weak, wilful monarch, less poetical 
than petulant, and a bully, But here 
we close. Mr. Macready, as an ac- 
tor and a manager, has done wisely 
in enacting this fine play. It isa de- 
cided hit, and will draw money to his 
treasury, and in its production will 
add honourable laurels to his high 
fame and gifted talents. Drury Lane 
must flourish under his reign. 

We have now only room to add 
that King John has been played to 
great houses, and will be repeated 
twice every week. Sheridan’s come- 
dy of the Rivals, the Road to Ruin, 
As you Like It, Othello, with La 
Sonnambula, Patter versus Clatter, 
The Follies of a Night, and Acis and 
Galatea have made up the performan- 
ces of the week. We are glad to see 





opera revived, for with the talents of | 


Miss Romer, Miss P. Horton, Messrs, 


Allen, Stretton, H. Phillips, and a | 


powerful operatic force, the general 
wishes of the public, which are so 
decidedly in favour of opera should 
enjoy the powerful resources which 
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the manager has atcommand. = Inai- 
dition to all these nightly attractions, 
let us add that Charles Mathews’s 
‘* clatter,” and the,* evergreen” nai- 
vette of his cara sposa, are in full 
play, and conclude by asking if, af- 
ter cataloguing the above successes, 
the future fortunes of old Drury are 
not once more both secured and as- 
sured? Nous verrons, 





COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday. — Macbeth, Cousin Lambkin, 
and Wooden Leg. 
Tuesday.—Semiramide, Cousin 
kin. and Wooden Leg. 
Wednesday.—Rob Roy, and Fra Diavolo. 
Thursday.—Semiramide, Cousin Lamb- 
kin, and Irish Tutor. 
Friday.—Macbeth, Cousin Lambkin, and 
Wooden Leg. 
Saturday.—Semiramide, Cousin Lamb- 
kin, and Wooden Leg. 


Lamb- 


SEMIRAMIDE still continues to at- 
tract numerous and fashionable au- 
diences who revel and voluptuate in 
delicious harmony. Mr. Vanden- 
hoff continues his Shakspearian cha- 
racters, although, we are sorry to 
add, he meets not with that encou- 
ragement which should be awarded 


| to genius and industry. 


Ne are authorised to say that ar- 
rangements have been made to pro- 
duce Operas four times a week. 





Apetrut.—A hit !—a most palp- 
able hit! The Miser’s Daughter 
dramatised by Mr, Stirling from the 
novel of that name by Ainsworth. 
Mr. Stirling has done wonders with 
this story, and has made it a most 
interesting drama; he has also 
shown himself a very clever actor, 
for at the eleventh hour, in conse- 
quence of the sudden indisposition 
of Mr. Lyon, who was to have 
played the principal part, he under- 
took it aa played in a most excel- 
lent manner to the great surprise of 
a crowded audience. There is some 
beautiful scenery, appropriate mu- 


sic, and splendid dresses, This pieca 
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is certain to become a great favorite, 
and it will increase in effect as the 
actors become more familiar with 
their parts, A song by Paul Bed- 
ford, ** Good Old Ale,” is the best 
he has sung for a length of tine— 
really, Paul, we begin to think you 
like it, your countenance looks so 
pleasing during the performance. 

It was our intention to have given 
a more lengthened account of this 
pleasing drama, but want of room 
compels us to be brief, and state it 
was as successful as the manager 
could wish. 

QurEn’s.—Vhe only novelty here 
this week is the revival of the fa- 
mous Jack Sheppard, which seems 
to bea never- failing source of amuse- 
ment to a certain class of play-goers, 
we do not feel surprised at managers 
having recourse to these exhibitions 
while they produce such large sums 
to the treasury. This version of the 
Hlighwayman is in some respects of 
a far more moral tendency than many 
others we have witnessed. We hear 
several new pieces are on the stocks 
and will speedily be launched. 

City or Lonvon.—The Frolics of 
the Fairies has been brought out at 
this theatre with great success, equal 
in point of talent and scenic effect to 
any house where it has been played 
at before. Miss E. Daly is indeed 
second to none in the character of 
Will o’ the Wisp. Paddy from Cork 
by Dunn, should be seen if our 
friends wish for a hearty laugh. Va- 
lentine and Orson finishes the even- 
ing’s entertainment. Burke, the pu- 
Bust, has turned actor, and plays 

rson with good effect. 

Sap.er’s WeLits.—A new piece has 
been produced here this week, called 
the Ice Fiend, which report speaks 
well of; we have not attended our- 
selves, in consequence of several be- 
nefits having taken place. We shall 
give every particular in our next. 

Axgert Satoon.—The Manager 
of this very popular place of amuse- 
ment is determined not to let any 
chanee -go by: where talent is to be 








had. ‘The engagement of .M. Heng- 
ler, the rope dancer, is highly cre- 
ditable to the management; he is 
certainly a great wonder in his way, 
and his person is of a fine athletic 
form, his movements elegant, and 
the precision which he puts in prac- 
tice in dancing is far beyond any- 
thing we have hitherto witnessed. 
The Wood Demon has been got up 
with great care, and the parts are well 
cast; such pieces are well suited to 
these places of amusement. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 
No. 9. 
MISS CLARA NOVELLO. 


Tus highly talented lady, the attach- 
ed friend of the lamented Malibran, 
is now the prima donna of the opera 
at the city of Fermo in Italy. Her 
musical progress both in Germany 
and Italy since her departure from 
this her native clime, has been tri- 
umphant, and all reports confirm 
the opinion we have long formed, 
that she is destined on her return to 
England to occupy the leading rank 
as a first-rate soprano singer. Re- 
collecting the zealous and_pains- 
taking efforts of Malibran, during 
long and delightful years of close 
intimacy so warmly cherished be- 
tween the sister-syrens, to direct 
her musical education, it is no 
wonder that in Clara Novello we 
may find a matured and finished 
artist,—rivalling even her gifted 
friend in voice, beauty of expres- 
sion, scientific skill, finished intona- 
tion, expression, and feeling. Her 
success on the Continent has been 
immense, and at Vienna, La Scala, 
and in all the principal cities and 
theatres in Europe, her success has 
been of amost brilliant nature, Her 
recent singing in the new opera of 
Saffo, at Ferno, has called forth 
from the enthusiastic Italians the 
warmest admiration, and every hon- 
ourable tribute is paid to her as the 
worthy successor of that great and 
enchanting artist, her patron’ and 
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friend, Malibran. With the recent 


accession of the incomparable con- | 


tralto, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, from the 
same favourable clime to our native 
boards, our two native prima don- 
nas, on the retirement of Miss Kem- 
ble, must be hailed with enthusiasm 
by the musical world—assuring as it 
will a true test of the worth of Bri- 
tish artists, and the rare cultivation 
of British native talent. 


GRAND PUBLIC CONCERTS, 


Tue winter concert season is 
about to commence in a right spirit, 
and will doubtless excite a great sen- 
sation in the musical world. Eleven 
grand performances, the first on the 
opening of the ensuing cheerless 
month, at the St James's Theatre, 
under the entire direction of an em- 
minent body of professors, whose ob- 
ject is to perform works of the high- 
est order, both choral and instru- 
mental, The last stupendous and 
magnificent work of Rossini, the Sta- 
bat Mater, which is yet but little 
known to the great masses of our 
musical friends; Beethoven's cele- 
brated oratorio of the mount of O- 
lives; and Spohr’s grand new Ora- 
torio of the Fall of Babylon, to be 
produced for the first time before a 
London audience, as performed with 
so much success and éclat at the late 
Norwich Festival, and conducted 
by our distinguished countryman— 
the attached friend of Spohr, Edward 
Taylor, the Gresham professor. The 
principal vocalists are, Misses Birch 
and Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. H. Phil- 
lips, and a splendid chorus of 
150 performers, who will unite in 
carrying out the grand scheme of ef- 
fectually realising the divine compo- 





sitions of the above-named celebra- | 


ted masters. We give earnest wishes 
for their abundant success. It isa 
noble effort to sustain British art and 


artists. The music produced at these | 
concerts is of a most brilliant descrip- | 
_ remarks, and always feel great plea- 


tion, and the masterpieces of our great 
composers are skillfully executed. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 
MR. PHELPS & THE EXAMINER, 


Str,—Believing your Journal 
to be always open to encourage ta- 
Jent and expose injustice, is my 
reason for requesting insertion to 
the following remarks in common 
justice to one of the most-tatented 
and rising actors of the day. 

Having witnessed the revival of 
Othello at Drury Lane on Thursday 
last, and as I was one of the many 
who bore testimony to the general 
excellence and improvement of Mr. 
Phelps in Iago; I feel it a duty to 
express a disgust at the unmeaning 
and unmanly remarks of the critic 
of the Examiner on that gentleman’s 
performance. The following is the 
sapient gentleman’s remarks:— __ 

‘* Mr. Phelps does not offend in 
Iago, but as certainly does not 
excite or satisfy.” 

Touching the “ offending and sa- 
tisfying,” I would ask this Sir Ora- 
cle if the continued applause bestow- 
ed on Mr. Phelps by the entire audi- 
ence, was not sufficient to gratify 
any actor, even one of the highest 
class; perhaps the applause was too 
loud for this worthy’s ears, for rea- 
sons which we will not mention. 

Does this critic know the meanin 
of the word “ excite,” we shoul 
say not, or how does he interpret 
the loud call for Mr. Phelps at the 
fall of the curtain—We cannot but 
think that the worthy gentleman was 
not at the theatre at all, or he would 
not have subjected himself to the 
contempt of every sensible person. 
The unmanliness of the attack con- 
sists in there being no reason given 
for what is marked down. In con- 
clusion, I think every reader of 
Shakspeare will admit that Mr. 
Phelps’s Iago carries out in a great 
measure the idea of the author. 


Yours, &c.,—J. E,..s. 
[ We perfectly agree with the above 


| sure ig giving up a portion of our 
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columns to advocate either the actor 
or the author when they are impro- | 
perly attacked.—Ep. T, J.] | 





A LITTLE WORD. 

A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed a heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 

A word—a look has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 

Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak, 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break ! 


Chit Chat. 

Rayner is playing at Nottingham, 
where he is very much respected. 

Mrs, Honey is engaged at the Haymar- 
ket and will make her appearance very 
shortly. 

“ I say, Pat,” said a Yankee to an 
Irishman who was digging in his garden, 
*“ are you digging out a hole in that there 
onion bed?”—* No,” said Pat, “1 am 
digging out the earth and leaving the 
hole.” 

A certain well-known gentleman of the 
leng robe, remarkable for his colossal 
height, and still more so for the empti- 
ness of the upper story, has been christ- 
ened by the profession ‘ the long vaca- 
tion.” 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition.—Seve- 
ral_very pleasing additions have been 
made to this temple of wonders lately, 
amongst which is a group of figures in 
real armour of such exquisite workman- 
ship, that it is impossible to give even a 
faint idea of its beauty. There are six 
figures ;—Charles the First, Charles the 
Second, Oliver Cromwell, Henry the 
Fourth of France, Francis the First, and 
the Maid of Orleans; likewise Cardinal 
Wolsey in his robes. This group of 
itself is a gem in the exhibition, and is 
well worthy of the notice of the con- 
noisseur and the public. 

At a party the other day some discus- 
sion aruse as to the highest mountain in 
the world, “I don't know which is,” 
said a wag, “ but Nicolas Suisse is cer- 
tainly the deepest valley (valet).” 


yes! ‘ wise saws and modern instances’ 
these !" 

A prisoner before the Police of Phila- 
delphia, lately, gave the following inte- 
resting sketch of his birth and ‘ brought- 
ings up.”—* I was born weeping—my 


| daddy used to chaw wormwood afore [ 


was born, and my mother made a prac- 
tice of getting drunk upon vinegar.— 
When I was a little boy, nobody wouldn’t 
allow me to nuss their children, for they 
used to say I made’em dyspeptic—I look- 
ed completely sour—so they sed. When 
I went to school, I was always in for the 
lickins, and do believe I bagged it for 
every boy in the school. At last I got 
married, and my wife left me in three 
months. There’s no use of asking why. 
She sed there was no use of living with 
me because if we had children they would 
not be anything but walking vinegar casks 
if they were boys—and if they were girls 
they would be mere jugs of cream o’tartar 
set on legs to physic all the world by their 
solemncholy phizzes.” 

There is an actress at New Jersey called 
the Singing Wonder, who has been known 
torun up the chromatic scale so prodigi- 
ously fast, that the organ which ought to 
have accompanied her, stopped for want 
of wind. 

Duprez, the tenor of the Academie 
Royale, Paris, has renewed his engage- 
ment for five years at £4,000 per annum, 
and two month's leave of absence each 
season, 

The numerous friends of Lablache will 
be glad to learn that he is quite convales- 
cent, and is taking daily promenades on 
the Boulevards at Paris, scarcely dimin- 
ished in size and spirits. 

In the statutes that govern matters at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the vergers are ordered 
to be unmarried, because a man cannot 
serve two masters—his wife and his offici- 
al duty. 

We have all heard of the fall of Luci- 
fer, the fall of Cromwell, the fall of Wol- 
sey, the fall of Napoleon, the fall from 
the Monument, the fall of trade and the 
fall of the Whigs, but one of the pleasant- 
est falls upon record was that of a Mr. 
Isaac Fell, who, when he removed from 
one part of the metropolis to another, 
wrote over his door,—“ I. Fell from Hol- 
born Hill.” 





Wise Saws. — Watching a saw-mill 
working by steam, a spectator seemed 
lost ina ndoen-tide dream; at length he 
burst forth, “ They. do justas they please : 


If you wish to hear all the evil in peo- 
ple’s characters, wait till they get married ; 
| if you are desirous to learn all their good 
' qualities, wait till they are dead. 





———— 
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35? 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Hardy.—Our kind correspondent at Not- 
tingham may get our Journal at the Review 
Office every Saturday morning. 

J. M—Is too late this week, it shall appear 
in our next. : 

A Subscriber.—King John has not been 
played these six years. 

One of the audience at Covent Garden.— 
State the circumstance to Mr. Kemble. 
Quiz.—We are a at the observation, 

speak to Mr. Buckstone yourself—O Fie! 

W. C.—Mr. Betty, Junr. is in his 23d year, 





Hackney Coach fares 
From Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 


To Angel, Isiington ...ccsescceveseverd 
Aldgate Pump ...ccccccetecccccccssd 
Bondest c.cccccccescccccccccccccece 
British Museum ..ccccccccccccccecs 
Baker-st, Portman-sq ..eccsceseee! 
Blackfriars Bridge ...ccccccccccecel 
Buckingham Gate ...ccccsscsseee +2 
Birmingham Railway...sccssecseee2 
Berkeley-3q ...ccccccccccccccececes 
Crescent, Regent-st ..ccccsceccccel 
Cavendish-sq. .escce...-es ccccacced 
COBB oo ccvcccocscsccecccesescesl 
Charing Cross ceccccccccccccccQooel 
Colosseum... cccccccccocceccscccced 
Cumberland Gate ...ccccscccccceed 
Clerkenwell Green .....sccccccccccl 
Charlotte-st, Blackfriars ........--1 
ee, EE auccreccensennccvesed 
East India House cecccccccescccced 
Elephant and Castle ....sceceseees2 
Ely-place, Holborn......sessseeeeel 
Muston-square. .cccccccccccccccccesd 
Finsbury Square,...cccccsccccceced 
Foundling Hospital.....-.seseeeeeel 
Gray’s Inn Baqvaresces.cccccsecceel 
Gloucester Coffee House, Oxford St.2 
Great Western Railway.........+..3 
Horse Guards...ccoscocccccccccccel 
House of Commons....eeesceseeces 
Hyde Park Corner.....cccccccccecs 
High Street, Paddington......eee2 
Judd Street, New Road..cccscseeeed 
King’s Cross..ccccccccccceccvecceed 
Kennington Cross.....sccceeseessd 
Lad Lane. cccccccccccvscccscecccs 
London Bridge...cccccescesceceseced 
OCKS. esccccccccvccceces 
———— Institution, Moorfields....2 
Post Officecesccccccccccccccccccccel 
er | 
Portman Square....esce.secseeeeed 
Russell Square... ccccceccoccccccoel 





ASAHAHAAHSMOMSOCOSOHSSCASASCSSSCHSCSSSSSCHASASMWSOASSACOMASCSCASS 


PEEP EPP EPEP EEE PEEP EET EEE Eat 


TOE. DM, cceensccanccessoeset ‘Oo 
— Shoreditch Church.......seeeese223 O 
— St. Luke’s, City Road............2 6 
ae Sere 
— Spitalfields’ Church.......ssc00002 6 
— Tower Hill.......... nema cocccceesd O 
— Voenorhall Bridge.....ccccccccsceesd 6 
<= Weostennetes Te. cccccccesccccccesh 6 
— Whitechapel Church..........00003 0 


(Cab Fares, one third less.) 
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Madame Tussaud’s 


H ISTORICAL GROUP, in Magni 
ficent Armour; the Prince and Prin- 
cess Royal, in their splendid cot; the King 
of Prussia — Commissioner Lin and his 
Consort, modelled expressly for this ex- 
hibition by Lamqua, of Canton, with the 
magnificent dresses worn by them—the gor- 
geous Coronation Robes of George the 
Fourth, designed by himself at a cost of 
£18,000, with the room fitted up for the pur. 
pose—is acknowledged to be the most splen- 
did sight ever seen by a British public.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. — Open from 
eleven till dusk, and from seven till ten— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS.—Bazaar, 
Baker-street, Portman-square. 


The Thames Tunnel. 
S OPEN daily, (Sundays excepted,) 
from Nine in the Morning until Nine 
at Night, and is lighted with Gas. The en- 
trance is only on the Middlesex side of the 
River, close to the Tunnel Pier, ba: ae 
(The Shaft at Rotherhithe being now closed 
to — the new Staircase. Admittance 
Is. eac 
By orcer of the Board of Directors, 
J. CHARLIER, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, City, 
October 1, 1842. 

N. B.—Steam Boats to the Tunnel Pier at 
WappinG from Chelsea, Vauxhall, Lam- 
beth, Hungerford, Adelphi, Old Shades 
Pier, and Londou Bridge. — Books with 
Plates decriptive of the Works are sold at 
the Tunnel, price One Shilling. 








To our Readers.—Orders for our publication 
may be given at the Office, to be sent to 
any part of the country, by paying a quar- 
ter in advance, ls. 6d. if we pay the 
postage, the quarter will be 2s. 7d. The 
second volume is now ready, and may be 
had of our Publishers. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 





Published for the Proprietor, by Jos. BARTH, 

No. 4, Bridges Street, Covent Garden, 

Printed by T. Richardson, 2, Took’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, London : and sold by Max- 
well, 30, Southampton Street, Strand; Barth, 
4, Bridges Street; Vickers, Holywell Street ; 
Brittain, Paternoster Row ; Gilbert, 51 and 52, 


Paternoster Row; Mann, Cornhill; Causton, 
Birchin Lane ; Mourtcastle, 10, Bedford Court, 
Covent Garden; Fowden, Castle Street, Lei- 
cester Square ; and by all Booksellers. 
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